ETCHER  NOTES. 


September,  i88i. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS.  I 
E  understand  that  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers, 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President 


of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  | 
offering  to  lend — until  the  Society  has  ob-  ; 
tained  a  gallery  of  its  own,  the  diploma  etchings  which  ^ 
have  determined  the  election  of  the  seventy  Fellows  of 
which  the  Society  at  present  consists — to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  for  exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  museums  in  connection  j 
with  the  Department  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  the  Lords  j 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  j 
have  accepted  this  offer.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
next  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  London 
in  March  next,  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  in  the 
month  of  January  previously. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 


*Alma-Tadema,  Lawrence,  Jacomb-Hood,  G.  P.  ! 

R.A.  Knight,  John  W.  Buxton. 

Bacher,  Otto  H.  Lanijon,  Auguste. 

Baker,  Oliver.  Law,  David. 

Ballin,  Auguste.  *Legros,  Professor  Alphonse. 

Batley,  Henry  William.  Lewis,  C.  W.  Mansel. 

Bellows,  Albert  F.  Leyde,  Otto,  R.S.A. 

Buhot,  Felix.  Lhermitte,  Leon. 

Chattock,  Richard  Samueu  *Lockhart,  W.  E.,  R.S.A. 

Church,  Frederick  Stuart.  *Macbeth,  Robert  W. 

•Cope,  Charles  West,  R.A.  Mac  Whirter,  John,  A.R.A. 
Dalgliesh,  T.  Irving.  'Marks,  Henry  Stacey,  R.A. 

•Drake,  Sir  William  R.,  Marshall,  Herbert  M. 

F.S.A.  iif.)  Menpes,  M.  L. 

Duveneck,  Frank.  Meyer,  Hans. 

Falconer,  John  M.  Moran,  Thomas. 

Farrer,  Henry.  Moran,  Mary  Nimmo. 

Ferrier,  Geo.  Stratton,  Murray,  Charles  O. 

•Fisher,  Richard,  F,  S.  A.  Parrish,  Stephen. 

{Curator.)  'Poynter,  Edward  J.,  R.  A. 

•George,  Ernest.  Renouard,  Paul. 

Gifford,  Robert  Swain.  Richeton,  L£on. 

Gravesande,  Ch.  Storm  de.  Rischgitz,  Edouard. 

•Haden,  F.  Seymour,  F.R.C.S.  Robertson,  H.  R. 

(President.)  ScoTT,  William. 

Haig,  A.  Herman.  Sherborne,  Charles  William. 

Hall,  A.  Brames.  Slocombe,  Charles  Philip. 

•Hameri-on,  Philip  George.  Slocombe,  Fred. 

•Hamilton,  Edward,  M.  D.  Smillie,  James  D. 

(Treasurer.)  Spread,  William. 

•Hardy,  Heywood.  Stevenson,  George. 

Helmick,  Howard.  Strang,  William. 

Herkomer,  Hubert,  A.R.A.  Thomas,  Robert  Kent. 

Heseltine,  J.  P.  Thomas,  Percy. 

•Hodgson,  John  E.,  R.A.  'Tissot,  James. 

•Holl,  Frank,  A.R.A.  Urwick,  William  Henry. 

•Hook,  James  Clarke,  R.A.  Watkins,  John. 

•Hunter,  Colin.  Watson,  Charles  J. 

Huson,  Thomas.  Weber,  Oito. 

•  Those  Fellows  to  whose  names  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  are  members 
of  the  Council. 

ART  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Haig  has  just  completed  the  second  plate 
of  a  series  of  four  views  of  Chartres  Cathedral.  It  repre¬ 


sents  a  part  of  the  north  porch — noted  for  its  fine  statuary — 
seen  from  under  the  great  central  arch.  The  first  of  this 
series  our  readers  will  have  remembered  in  this  years’ 
Royal  Academy.  The  remaining  two  will  consist  of  a  view 
of  the  interior  showing  the  rich  renaissance  choir  screen  in 
the  background,  and  a  general  view  of  the  exterior  taken 
from  “  a  well-known  point  of  view  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town;  some  years  ago,  however,  before  restorations,  or 
rather  alterations  in  the  town  had  taken  place,  and  therefore 
not  at  present  topographically  correct.”  We  learn  from  a 
prospectus  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  proofs  will  be  printed 
on  Whatman’s  Creswick  paper,  signed  and  numbered,  and 
the  plates  afterwards  destroyed.  This  prospectus  contains 
Mr.  Haig’s  notes  on  Chartres,  and  four  miniature  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  plates.  The  cover  is  decorated  with  two 
etchings  of  portions  of  the  cathedral  Altogether  this  little 
book  is  a  very  artistic  production,  and  well  worth  preserving. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe  has  just  finished  an  etching  of  G.  H. 
Boughton’s  “  Hester  Prynne,”  which  we  understand  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Dunthome  together  with  the  copyright  to 
Mr.  Knoedler,  the  well-known  publisher  at  New  York. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Steele  is  engaged  on  a  plate  after  a  picture  by 
Marcus  Stone,  A.R.A.,  entitled  “The  Foundling.”  This 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  Dunthome,  who  will  also  issue  in 
the  autumn  an  etching  by  Mr.  John  Park,  after  Hamilton 
Macallum’s  charming  picture,  “  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,”  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880. 

After  the  close  of  the  Woollen  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  October,  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  Galleries  with  an 
International  Exhibition,  in  Black  and  VVliite,  of  Etchings, 
Engravings,  Woodcuts,  &c.,  which  will  extend  over  several 
months. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

by 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

X. — On  After-processes  (continued). 

The  ground  in  the  usual  form  of  a  ball  should  be  mbbed 
over  the  plate  previously  heated,  care  being  taken  that  the 
lines  already  existing  are  filled,  and  the  film  should  be  made 
of  uniform  thickness  by  means  of  the  dabber,  which  should 
also  ensure  that  the  unbitten  surface  of  the  copper,  and 
especially  the  edges  of  the  existing  lines,  receive  their 
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necessary  protecrion — a  point  less  easy  of  observation  with 
a  white  transparent  ground  than  with  one  whose  colour 
differs  from  that  of  the  pure  copper. 

Upon  the  plate  so  re-grounded  the  fresh  lines  are  to  be 
worked  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
the  needle  in  working  is  apt  to  enter  and  run  along  the  pre¬ 
viously  bitten  lines  unless  care  is  taken  to  draw  the  fresh 
lines  at  a  right  angle,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  old. 

The  mordant  for  fresh-laid  work  should  be  of  the  same 
strength  as  for  original  biting,  but  for  re-biting  bitten  lines  it 
should  be  used  weak,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  ground.  The  method  of  applying  it  may  vary 
with  circumstances.  If  the  work  to  be  bitten  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  plate,  the  plan  already  described  of  im¬ 
mersing  the  plate  (previously  varnished  at  the  back  and 
edges)  in  a  bath  of  the  mordant  may  be  adopted.  When, 
however,  the  passages  to  be  operated  upon  are  isolated,  the 
mordant  is  more  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  small 
glass  tube,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  open 
at  both  ends,  but  tapering  at  one  of  them  nearly  to  a  point, 
and  having  the  other  end  fitted  with  a  hollow  india-rubber 
bulb,  such  as  one  of  the  ordinary  feeding-bottle  nipples 
before  it  has  been  pierced.  In  order  to  charge  the  instrument, 
the  bulb  should  be  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  the  narrow  end  inserted  in  the  mordant,  which,  on  the 
pressure  being  relaxed,  will  mount  into  the  tube.  And  it 
may  be  thence  expelled — drop  by  drop,  if  need  be — and 
applied  to  the  plate  where  necessary  by  simply  renewing  the 
pressure  upon  the  bulb.  The  same  implement  will  also 
serve  to  remove  the  acid  from  the  plate  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  at  the  end  of  the  biting  process,  and  (where 
nitric  acid  is  being  used)  will  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of 
brushing  away  the  effervescence. 

When  enrichment  is  required  in  a  passage  of  great  delicacy, 
it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  execute  it  in  dry-point,  a  method  of 
working  which  now  calls  for  description.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  is  rather  a  process  of  engraving  than  of  etching — a  term 
which  should  be  limited  to  biiten  work — but  the  practice  of 
dry-point  is  so  constantly  combined  with  that  of  etching 
proper,  that  no  account  of  the  latter  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  it.  The  dry-point  line  is  made 
by  simply  scratching  the  copper  with  the  needle,  and  its 
strength  and  character  depend  much  upon  the  pressure  used, 
but  more  upon  the  ridge  of  metal — ^technically  called  the 
“  bur  ” — which  the  needle  turns  up  in  its  passage.  The  bur 
retains  the  ink  when  the  plate  is  wiped  for  printing,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  printer,  it  imparts  to  the  proof  the 
valuable  and  well-known  effect  of  velvety  richness  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  work.  This  effect  is  not  suited  to  every 
subject,  or  to  every  passage,  and,  in  cases  where  the  clean 
and  simple  line  is  preferred,  the  bur  must  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  scraper.  But  its  removal  materially  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  line,  and  hence  it  is  necessary,  before 
dry-pointing  a  passage,  to  decide  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  bur  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain — a  much  heavier  pressure 
upon  the  needle  being  required  for  a  given  strength  of  line 
when  it  is  intended  that  the  bur  should  be  removed  than 
when  it  is  to  be  left.  In  using  the  scraper  it  should  be  placed 
flat  upon  the  copper,  its  edge  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  to 
be  operated  upon,  and  the  instrument  should  be  used  in  the 
direction  of  the  line.  It  should  be  held  lightly  in  the  hand 
and  allowed  to  play  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The  degree 


to  which  the  bur  has  been  removed  should  be  from  time  to 
time  ascertained  by  rubbing  over  the  line  a  mixture  of  lamp 
black  and  tallow,  and  then  wiping  the  plate — or  a  similar 
result  may  be  obtained  by  charging  the  finger  with  powdered 
whitening,  and  rubbing  it  gently  across  the  line.  To  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  dry-point  line  when 
first  executed,  it  is  sometimes  recommended  that  the  plate 
should  be  grounded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  smoked  as  for 
biting — the  ground  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  dry-point¬ 
ing  is  completed,  and  before  scraping.  With  a  little  practice, 
however,  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  will  probably  be  found 
to  vanish  of  itself. 

The  sharpening  of  the  needle  for  dry-point  work  is  a 
matter  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  prevail — 
some  operators  being  in  favour  of  the  needle  being  sharpened 
with  a  cutting  edge,  while  others  contend  that  it  should  be 
round.  In  truth,  the  sharpening  should  depend  upon  the 
work  to  be  executed.  When  the  lines  to  be  laid  are  ap¬ 
proximately  straight  lines,  or  their  freedom  is  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  importance,  it  is  well  to  have  the  needle  sharpened 
to  a  cutting  edge;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  ground 
after  the  manner  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife — one  great 
advantage  being  that  when  the  point  becomes  blunted  by 
use  it  is  more  readily  sharpened  than  when  the  section  of 
the  needle  is  round.  But  for  lines  in  which  freedom  of 
handling  is  required,  a  point  so  sharpened  would  be  found 
unmanageable,  and  a  round  section  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  needle  burnished  as  before  described  should  afford 
perfect  freedom  of  manipulation.  With  one  unbumished 
much  depends  upon  the  position  in  which  the  implement  is 
held,  freedom  of  movement  being  best  secured  by  holding 
the  needle  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to  the  plate. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hamerton  that  less  bur  is 
caused  when  the  needle  is  so  held,  than  when  it  is  used  in 
a  slanting  direction. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  plate  has  been  too  heavily 
bitten,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the 
lines.  When  a  large  portion  of  the  plate  has  to  be  so  treated, 
the  best  plan  is  to  plane  it  down  with  willow  charcoal  as 
described  in  the  second  chapter.  But  when  the  defect 
embraces  a  small  area  only  of  the  plate,  or  a  single  line  or 
speck  of  foul  biting,  the  use  of  the  “  snake  stone  ■*  is  to  be 
preferred.  This  may  be  procured  in  the  form  of  slender 
pencils  which  can  be  sharpened  to  a  rounded  point,  so  that 
its  application  can  be  effectually  localized  at  pleasure.  Its 
action  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  charcoal,  but  it  leaves 
the  surface  of  the  copper  rough,  and  this  necessitates  a  slight 
supplementary  planing  with  the  charcoal,  which,  in  its  turn, 
should  be  followed  by  polishing  with  crocus  powder  and  oil. 
Another  effectual  method  of  reducing  small  passages  or 
single  lines  is  by  means  of  the  burnisher  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  pressure. 

It  often  happens  that,  in  removing  foul  biting,  or  reducing 
over-bitten  lines,  when  the  biting  has  extended  far  down 
into  the  copper,  the  surface  of  the  plate  becomes  so  far 
depressed  that  the  etched  work  within  the  area  operated 
upon  either  altogether  fails  to  print,  or  yields  a  comparatively 
feeble  and  deadened  impression. 

(To  be  continued^ 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  T'oe.  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ELEPHANT’S  HEAD. 


HEYWOOU  HARDY. 


■EW  artists  can  rival  Mr.  Hardy  in  depicting  the  larger  animals.  To  the 
recent  Painter-Etcher  Exhibition  alone  he  sent  studies  of  a  lion,  a 
leopard,  a  buffalo  and  a  horse ;  and  before  us  we  have  an  example  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  elephant. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  ears,  the  length  of  the  head  and  the  concave 
formation  of  the  forehead,  the  present  specimen  may  readily  be  recognized  as  an 
Asiatic  or  Indian  elephant,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  tusks  we  see  that  it  is  a 
male,  for  in  that  species  only  the  males,  and  not  all  of  them,  have  those  valuable 
appendages.  Mr.  Hardy  recently  gave  in  the  “  Portfolio  ”  an  illustration  of  the 
African  species,  which  may  be  known  by  its  enormous  ears,  shorter  head  and  convex 
forehead.  A  comparison  of  the  two  etchings  will  show  how  well  the  artist  has 
caught  the  characteristics  of  each  species. 

The  great  value  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  animal  often  leads  to  his  death  for 
their  sake  alone,  while  the  former  species  is  frequently  captured  for  the  services 
rendered  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  domesticity. 

“The  Asiatic  Elephant,”  says  a  well-known  natural-history  writer,  “bears  a 
world-wide  fame  for  its  capabilities  as  a  servant  and  companion  of  man,  and  for  the 

extraordinary  development  of  its  intellectual  faculties . In  all  work  which 

requires  the  application  of  great  strength,  combined  with  singular  judgment,  the 
Elephant  is  supreme . ” 

Underneath  that  great  mass  of  flesh,  cumbersome  in  appearance  but  anything 
but  unwieldy  in  reality,  there  lies  a  kind  heart,  and,  unless  his  worst  passions  are 
aroused  by  ill-treatment,  the  elephant,  either  in  his  natural  state  or  when  in 
captivity,  rarely  belies  the  gentle  intelligent  look  which  comes  from  his  bright  eye. 
Truly  does  Montgomery  say  : — 

"  Calm  amid  scenes  of  havoc,  in  his  own 
Huge  strength  impregnable,  the  Elephant 
OfTendeth  none,  but  leads  a  quiet  life 
Among  his  own  cotemporary  trees. 

Till  Nature  lays  him  gently  down  to  rest 
Beneath  the  palm,  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
His  prop  in  slumber.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE  FENS. 


W.  W.  BURGESS. 


iN  the  etching  before  us  Mr.  Burgess  has  admirably  rendered  the 
general  character  of  the  district  of  Lincolnshire  known  as  the  Fens, 
which  extends  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south-east  quarter  of 
the  county:  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  rich  corn-growing  and  pasture 
land,  intersected  by  numberless  dykes,  drains  and  canals,  with  here  and  there  a 
windmill  and  occasionally  a  church  tower  to  relieve  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
somewhat  monotonous  flatness.  The  Fens  have  well  earned  the  name  of  “  The 
English  Holland  ”  which  has  been  given  to  them. 

In  the  landscape  before  us  we  see 


The  streamlet  flowing,  silently  serene ; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue, 

And  livelier  growth  it  gives ; — itself  unseen  ! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads. 

Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  matgin  browse ; 
Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 

The  alders  that  o’ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 
Gently  it  murmurs  by 

The  village  church-yard  ; — its  low,  plaintive  tone, 

A  dirge-like  melody 

For  worth,  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

«  «  «  « 

May  not  its  course  express. 

In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read. 

The  charm  of  gentleness. 

Were  but  its  still  small  voice  allowed  to  plead  ? 

Barton. 


BAKEHOUSE  CLOSE.  CANONGATE. 

EDINBURGH. 


C.  O.  MURRAY. 


[HEN  David  I.  founded  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  he  empowered  the  canons 
of  that  community  to  build  a  borough  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
Edinburgh;  this  was  the  Canongate,  which  increased  in  dimensions  till 
it  reached  the  city  and  became  merged  in  it.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  “  ‘  Sic  itur  ad  astra.’  ‘This  is  the  path  to  heaven.’  Such  is  the  ancient 
motto  attached  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Canongate,  and  which  is  inscribed, 
with  greater  or  less  propriety,  upon  all  the  public  buildings,  from  the  church  to  the 
pillory,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Edinburgh,  which  bears,  or  rather  once  bore,  the 
same  relation  to  the  Good  Town  that  Westminster  does  to  London,  being  still 
possessed  of  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  formerly  was  dignified  by  the  residence 
of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.” 

We  quote  from  Daniel  Wilson’s  “  History  of  Edinburgh,”  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  house,  the  back  of  which  we  see  in  the  etching  before  us : — 

“  Directly  opposite  the  Old  Tolbooth,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  is  an  antique  fabric  of  a  singularly  picturesque 
character,  associated  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  adversaries  of  that  noble  house — 
George,  first  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  murdered  the  bonny  Earl  of  Moray  in  1591. 
The  evidence,  indeed,  is  not  complete  which  assigns  this  as  the  dwelling  of  the  first 
marquis,  but  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  from  the  fact  that  his  residence  was 
in  the  Canongate,  and  that  this  fine  old  mansion  was  occupied  at  a  later  period  by 
his  descendants.  .  .  .  The  same  noble  lodging  was  the  abode  of  the  un¬ 

fortunate  marquis  who  succeeded  to  his  father’s  title,  and  perished  on  the  block  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  in  1649. 

“  Ten  years  before  that,  their  old  mansion  in  the  Canongate  was  the  scene  of 
special  rejoicing  and  festivity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  Ann,  with  the  Lord  Drummond,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Perth, 
‘  who  was  ane  preceise  puritane,  and  therfore  weill  lyked  in  Edinburgh.’ 

“  The  house  was  occupied,  when  Maitland  wrote,  by  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Gordon,  and  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  evidence  given  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  in  1567,  he  pronounces  it  to  have 
been  the  Mint  Office  of  Scotland  at  that  period.  .  .  .  We  have  engraved  a 

view  of  this  curious  old  mansion  as  it  appears  from  the  Bakehouse  Close.  It 
presents  an  exceedingly  picturesque  row  of  timber-fronted  gables  to  the  street, 
resting  on  a  uniform  range  of  ornamental  corbels  projecting  from  the  stone  basement 
storey.  A  series  of  sculptured  tablets  adorns  the  front  of  the  building,  containing 
certain  pious  aphorisms,  differing  in  style  from  those  so  frequently  occurring  on 
the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 

The  engraving  in  Wilson’s  History  is  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Mr.  Murray’s  etching. 


